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INTRODUCTION 


The inorganic nénmetallics - that is, all minerals and their primary 
products except metallic ores and fuels - have an important place in the 
industrial life of any country. They are essential to a multitude of products 
and processes, and their development is closely related to general industrial 
activity. Several are classed as strategic, and many others are performing 
necessary functions in the military. program. It may be of interest there- 
fore to trace their history over a period of years and to correlate their 
progress witn the circumstances and events that are shaping national 


ee aT ee aE ee a ea eee Re ee ee eee 
1/ This paper is the first of a series on trends in consumption and prices 

of nonmetallic minerals. ‘The Bureau of Mines will welcome re- 

printing of this paper provided the following footnote acknowledgment 

is used: “Reprinted from Bureau of Mines Information Circular 7265.” 
2/ Chief, Nonmetal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines. 


38/ Nonmetal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines. 
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history. To this end, consumption and prices of the imvortant group of 
building materials, beginning with 1910, have been tabulated herein, and 
an attempt has been made to correiete the figures with passing events. 
The Fureau of Mines nas made one study4/ of this subject, including data 
un to 1932, and the ensuing 10 evertful years furnish an additional back- 
ground upon which to base conclusions of creat import to the industries 
concerned. 


‘The momentous 388 years from 1910 to 1942, for which statistics are 
presented herein, embraced first tne conclusion of a long period of rela- 
tively uneventful peace followed by a 4-year world war. A brief pestwar 
depression was followed by a period of unprecedented prosperity and then 
by an era of world-wide depression during wuich industry was virtually 
stagnant. The country was emerging siowly from. this quagmire of industris. 
inactivity when a second world - war provided an enormous artificial stimulus 
to production that had reached peak intensity at the end of.the period covers: 
by this report. :-\ithin this third of-a century America has experienced 
more violent fluctuations from:peace to-war, fron n EEOSner? ty. to adversity, 
and vice versa, than in any -like-time-in the nation’s.history. It is profitable 
therefore to follow the-trends in-prices and consumption.of various groups 
of nonmetallic minerals:as affected by these swiftly changing forces. In 
the following tables and tezt devoted to individual commodities reasons fcr 
advancement or retardation, as the case may be, ane. discussed. The histo: 
of ‘consumption and prices for a third: of-a-aentury. presented herein may 
afford some basis for presaging and evaluating future trends and planning 
postwar adjustments. 


GENERAL DEVE! LOFMENT 


The growth of the nonrnetallic mineral industries, on the basis of 2 
value, from their inception until 1981 has been covered. in a previous report+ 
the value of output of nonmetallic minerals produced in the United States 
in 1880 was only about $56,000,000; by 1910 it had grown to $410,000,000, 
and in 1942 it was $1,123,100,000. Tne present study is based bot on 
quantities and values. - 


Nonmetallic minerais comprise several closely related groups, 
including building materials (c ement, stone, sand and gravel, slate, lime, 
and ¢ yosum): chemical raw roaterials (Gale salines, barite, sulfur, _ 
lirne); ceramic raw mat: rials (xeolin, feldspar, and flint); fertilize 


4/ Tyler, Faul Th, Consumption and Prices of Nonmetallic Minerals: 
Pureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 6794, 1984, 50 pp. 

5/ Bowles, Oliver, and Justice, C. W., Growth and Development of the 
Nonmetallic Mineral Industries: Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 668%, 
1933, 49 pp. 
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rnaterials (phosphate rock, potash, and nitrates); abrasive materials 
(garnet, emery, sand, diatomite, and tripoli); refractories (fire clay, 
magnesite, dolomite, and ganister); and a miscellaneous group, some of 
which have highly specialized uses. The latter classification includes as- 
bestos, mica, and talc. 


The rate of growth has varied greatly with different commodities. 
The substantial expansion in output that has characterized most of them 
since 1910 has been linked to enlarged industrial activity, invention, changing 
fashions, and development of new products and processes. Growth of demand 
for low-priced large-tonnage commodities like crushed stone, sand, gravel, 
and cement has, in general, paralleled the volume of construction. The 
automobile age brought about a vast expansion in the output of cement and 
azzrepgates for the construction of a network of highways; therefore, figur- 
atively, cars consumed cement, stone, and gravel as well as gasoline. 


° The output of fluxing limestone and refractories expanded with in- 
creasing activity in the iron and steel industries. Substantial gains in the 
use of electrical equipment and the phenomenal development of radio stimu- 
lated the consumption of mica. Wide expansion in chemical-processing 
industries created increasing demands for such chemical raw materials 
as Sulfur, lime, and salt. On the other hand, the use of substitute products 
retarded the growth of certain Ronee notably building lime, roofing 
Slate, and natural abrasives. . 


PROSPECTS 


The future of certain nonmetailics can be forecast with some degree 
of assurance; that of others is more problematical. Unless the Nation is 
rlunged into a disastrous postwar depression, which all planners are seeking 
to avoid, the great group of building materials rnay expect reasonable sta- 
bility in view of the extensive anticipated program of building, highway 
construction, and public works. The demand for chemical raw materials 
is likewise expected to be strong, but the future of the nonmetals that have 
more highly specialized application hinges upon new inventions, changed 
processes, and expanded uses. Just as radio communication has created 
growing needs for high-grade mica and ceramic talc and the trend from 
riveting to welding has led to wider use of rutile and amphibole asbestos 
as welding-rod coatings, so may television, household cooling systems, and 
rnany innovations at present with no more substance than a dream, create 
new and strange uses for nonmetallic minerals during the years to come. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


The nonmetallics industries are so broad and diversified that in this 
series the commodities comprising them will be considered in more or less 
related groups. The present report discusses the major building materials - 
the most important semment as regards tonnage and general use. The 
volume of production of the commodities considered herein (cement, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, building stone, roofing slate, building lime, and 
rypsum) in 1942 exceeded 470,000,000 tons, and the value at the point of 
production was more than $612,000,000. The value at the point of consumi- 
tion would of course be very much greater. The values given herein re- 
present the actual realizations as reported by producers f. 0. b. quarry or 
Youd. : | | 


statistics on heavy-clay products, such as brick and tile, have been 
compiled for many years by the Bureau of the Census. These products have 
not been included in this discussion because information for the years since 
1937 is incomplete, and in some instances the classifications and data are 
not comparable from year to year. 


As an aid in visualizing annual sains or .osses in consumption or 
prices, columns of index numbers have been included in each of the major 
tables. Tne average of 1925 to 1989 is now generally accepted as a standard 
basis for comparison, and the index numbers presented herein are rer- 
centages of this average. 


CHET IT 


Consumption. - The growth of tne cement industry since 1910 was 
linked with three far-reaching movements in our national life - reinforced- 
concrete construction, used extensively for large buildinjss; intensive hich- 
way building, which was concomitant with the automobile age; and the ccn- 
struction of massive dams and other structures connected with reclamaticn 
projects and other public works. Supplementing these major applications, 
innumerabie uses were found for. cement which carried it to virtually every 
farm and every city habitation in the nation. 


Cement production was an important industry as far back as 1910, 
when annual sales exceeded 75,000,000 barrels, but it experienced little 
further growth until a few years after the close of the World War of 1914-16. 
At that time, all three of the major cernent-consuming activities - the 
erection of reinforced-concrete buildings, hignway construction, and public 

Jorks projects - bevan to make rapid cains, and by 1928 consumption had 
reached almost 180,000,000 barrels a year. During the depression of 1982 


\ 
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to 1985, when all types of construction had reached a low ebb, the cement 
industry suffered a severe decline hecause cement and construction are 
complementary. 


The effects of the two great world wars on the cement industry have 
been strikingly different. The conflict of 1914-18 was essentially a war 
of men and guns, in which airplanes and tan:xs played relatively minor 
roles. Construction of small, scattered airfields and the relatively few 
new munition factories that characterized this earlier war consumed such 
limited quantities of cement that no stimulation of the industry was apnarent 
for that period. The present Worid War is a mechanized struggle in which 
airplanes, tanks, ships, and mobile artillery predominate. To construct 
numerous large airfields, fortifications, munition plants, and shipyards, 
' enormous quantities of cement have been needed, and consumption has 
advanced to unprecedented levels. This is the more remarkable in view of 
the, drop to an extremely low point, particularly in 1942, of all types of peace- 
time: construction, - 
* Prices. - Factory prices for cement have not varied greatly.. Aside 
from the abnormally high price of 1920 and the low levels of the depression 
period, they have shown only moderate fluctuations for the past 25 years. 
The relation of price levels to cost cof manufacture is of special interest. 
Certain elements that have tended to increase the cost of production are : 
(1) Exhaustion of the more readily available raw materials requiring deeper 
quarrying, underground mining, and in some onerations longer haul ; and 
(2) demands for special cements and increasing rigidity of specifications 
which call for special preparation of raw matoriais, close control both of 
cormposition and calcination, and finer grinding. The higher cost elements 
outlined above are offset by important economies that have been perfected, 
namely: (1) Increased mechanization, which has led to a larger and larger 
output per man-hour, and (2) a striking increase in fuel efficiency. These 
Opposing elements so nearly balance that prices for the past 9 years have 
fallen within the narrow range of oe 45 and $1,04 per barrel, with an 
average of $1.49. 
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CRUSHED STONE 


Consumption. - The crushed-stone industry experienced little growth 
from 1910 until 4 years after the first World War. That war did not stimulate 
the production of aggregates because, as pointed out in the discussion of 
tre cement industry, the type of warfare made limited demands on concrete 

construction. During the prosperous nostwar era of highway and building 
Construction: up: to 1929 the industry grew rapidly, and consumption in 
1927 reached a level nearly 2-1/2 times as high as in 1917. During the 
depression years the seat declined considerably but was sustained to 
some extent by make-work prejects srensered by the Worss Progress Ad- 
SR es Civilian Conservation Corps, and otner Government agencies. 

he striking recovery of the industry in 1986 and its expansion during 

following years up to 1940 were due in large measure to various State and 
Federal Government-controlled enterrtrises which were designed at first 
to relieve unemployment and were replaced later by national defense ac- 
tivities. During these ae the noncommercial cutput comprised 80 to 
40 percent of the total. 


In 1941 and 1942 consumption reached an all-time high record, for 
although private construction was greatly reduced such losses were more 
than compensated by the enormous demands for aggregates used in con- 
crete construction for airfields, highways, factories, fortifications, ship- 
yards, and other military establisnments. Furthermore demands for. 
railroad ballast were greatly enlarged to maintain overburdened roadbeds. 


Prices. - Prices of crushed stone were stabilized at about 60 cents 
a ton until the inflationary period at the close of the Worid War of 1914-18, 
wien they increased and reached an all-time high of $1.26 a ton in 1920, 
the year of runaway commodity prices. From 1922 to 19380 they ranged 
from $1.01 to $1.09, and thereafter the average selling price generaily 
kept between 90 cents and $1.00 a ton. 


A comparison of commercial and noncommercial average values is 
of special interest. The accompanying table shows such figures, beginning 
with 1938, the first year for which separate data are available. Except for 
i264 and 1985, the unit values of noncommercial stone were consistently 
and generally substantially higher than those of the commercial product. 
Tnis condition is the reverse of that in the sand and gravel industry, in 
which noncommercial prices are substantially lower than prices received 
by commercial companies, as discussed in the section devoted to the 
sand and gravel industry. In the latter, lack of preparation accounted in 
large measure for the lower price, but in the stone industry few short cuts 
from quarry to project are possible. Drilling, biasting, crushing, and 
screening are necessary steps before the product is ready for use. Thus 
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the noncommercial product must in general pass through the same stages 
of preparation as commercial stone, and production costs in the two types 
of operations should presumably be about equal. 


Various reasons may be assigned for the high cost of stone produced 
at Government-sponsored plants. Some projects are of short duration, 
and the cost of establishing and equipping quarries must be charged against 
a low total output. In other projects, high costs may be charged to the 
inexperience of the organizations, to the use of untrained workers, to 
overmanning, or to inadequate equipment and methods. Instances are known 
of municipally operated quarries having produced stone at costs higher than 
$4.00 a ton, whereas the same cities could have Daneecey crushed stone — 
from commercial plants as low as $1.25 a ton. 


Average value per ton of crushed stone produced by commercial and non- 


commercial operations in the United States, 1983-42 
[Average value perton |} 


Year iCommercial | Noncommercial 
operations operations 


Average value per ton 


Year {Commercial | Noncommercial 
operations operations 


1933 $0.88 $1.04 
1934 86 97 
1935 87 1.02 
1936 91 1.04 
1937 91 1.05 
9740 oe 
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Crushed stone - Concrete and road metal; railroad ballast 


Apparent consumption 
Year] Short tons Price |Short tons1/ 

index nos. Index nos. 

ton 1935-39, 1985-39, 

ave. = 100 
1910| 46,308,672 IS27,264,585 | $0.59 64 46,308,672 54 
1911] 47,866,937} 28,426,375 209 64 "47,866,937 56 
1912 48,502,501 20,592,536 9) 9) 64 45,502,501 ay 
1913} 52,318,965) 381,677,871 Ol 66 Sa,c0bc, doe 61 
1914] 49,864,476] 80,161,766 61 66 49,364,476 58 
1915} 49,008,709} 29,173,488 60 35 49,008, 709 So? 
1916, 45,075,581} 29,462,552 61 66 48,075,581 56 
1917] 40,285,377] 29,065,509 oy ir 78 40,285,377 47 
1918] 29,373,342] 27,951,393 95 103 29,373,342 34 
1919] 33,673,389 1 36,405,186 1.06 LAF So,0laoou 39 
1920} 40,365,860] 50,846,693 L245 ss a 40,365,800 47 
1921] 48,202,840] 51,717,478 1 130 43,202,840 50 
1922| 49,763,740| 54,130,177 1.09 LAs 49,763,740 58 
igvacl| GarecasitO| Gi,ec0.601 1.09 118 62,0220; 110 es 
1924] 68,198,440] 73,861,576 1.08 LY 68,198,440 79 
1925] 75,672,980} 80,508,429 L.06 pw RS fiom oy eS RS 58 
1926 | 82,515,560] 87,872,014 1.06 ilo  Bac0LoOsDaG 96 
1927| 94,948,770} 97,474,267 Lee 112 94,948,770 Lit 
1928] 91,265,360] 94,186,259 1,05 hac 91,265,360 106 
1929 | 92,721,260 | 94,387,878 Elle L14 O23; 1 aks200 108 
1930] 87,110,890} 87,554,354 EOk 110 87,110,890 102 
1931 | 72,624,410] 70,404,964 BS 105.” 72,624,410 85 
19321 51,995,100} 46,891,765 90 98 51,995,100 61 
1933] 45,490,610] 39,018, 735 86 93 45,490,610 53 
1934} 60,567,920; 56,46E,607 93 101 60,567,920 gl 
1935 | 54,754,520} 48,899,982 | - .89 97 54,754,520 64 
1969.) 87,270,820 + 82,117, F38T 94 102 87,270,820 102 
19387} 88,482,570] 82,824,608 94 102 88,432,570 103 
1938 | 94,763,050] 88,767,221 94 102 94,768,050 110 
1939 {103,891,020 | 93,958,275 90 98 108,891,020 TAL 
1940 {100,268,390 | 91,562,088 91 99 100,268, 390 Lid 
1941 }120,963,910 1114,522,259 95 103 120,968,910 141 
1942 1125,267,650 |116,394,778 IS 101 120, 267, ,650_ 146 
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1/ As imports and exports are negli¢ sible, consumption is tle 
equivalent to production. 
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Consumption. - In early ysars large quantities cf sand and rravel 


Pp) 


were produced for road construction and building ~urposes in harnazara 


construction demanded larce quantities of raw materials rurchased under 
increasingly rigid svecificatious, ani sand and gravel vroducticon cecame 
more generaily an organised industry having more cr less efficient equin- 
ment and methods. This movement was accentuated by the even more rigid 
Specifications established by classmaxers, foundrymen, and other users 

of industrial sands. Consumrtion increased more tran fourfold durinz the 
so-year period under consideration, and requirements for 1942 exceeded 
¢QO millicn tons. Tne large incrcases Since the beginning of the present 
war are due to growing demands fer moldins, furnace, and otner sands used 
in munition manufacture, to rnore thorouch ballasting of railroads to sus- 
tain heavy transportation, but chiefly. tc tie unprecedented demand for 
agrrozates to be used in concrete cnnstruction, wnich nas teen discussed 
in the section devoted to cement. : | 


Prices. - Average prices of sand and ¢ravel fluctuate considerabiy 
from year to year, but the chamres during recent years are more apparent 
than real, because the average firures are a composite of commerciai and 
noncommercial production. Noncommercial production ~- that reported by 
state hicnway departments, counties, municivalities, and other Government 
avencies - attained increasins importance from the early 1980's when 
the Government took active steps to reiieve unemrpleyment. From 1932 
to 1940 it constituted SO to 40 vercent of total production. Much of the 
material so produced was paving sand and gravel, used wit Little or no 
preparation. Furthermore, the organisations producing it were non-profit- 
making, had no tazes to pay, and made littlc or no provision for amortizatim 
of property or equirment. For these reasons the average vaiue cf non- 
commercial production per ton was always rauca lower than that of tne 
ccrmmercial output, and wnenever the noncomraercial constituted a larze 
snare of the total it tended to depress the averare realization per ton. 
Therefore, the value-per-ton ficures in the sand and gzravei taole do net 
reflect adequately the trend in prices of the cominercial cutrut. For in- 
stance, the increase in price from €1 to 62 cents a ton from 1941 to 1942 
is explained chiefly by the fact that noncommercial production, which wes 
of percent of the total in 1941, dropped ta only 2¢ percent in 1942. The 
acccmpanying table of crices for these two types cf operations during tie 
era of ncavy noncommercial activity indicates the low level of non- | 
commercial prices and the striking uniformity of commercial prices froza 


- 


year to year until 1942 wien a definite uvward trend was apparent. 
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Average value per ton of sand and gravel produced by commercial and 
noncommercial operations in the United States, 1931-42 


Average value per ton Average value per ton 
Year! Commercial | Noncommercial]| Year | Commerciai |Noncommercial 
onerations operations operations operations 


19387 50.63 $0.29 
1938 51 28 
1939 .60 032 
1940 .60 30 
1941 63 200 


1942 668 41 
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Consumption, - Building stone, like roofing slate, has exverienced a 
severe decline during recent years. Estimated consumption in 1910 was 
2-1/2 times as great as the average of the years 1935 to 1989. From 1910 
to 1931, except for a 4-year period (1917 to 1920) during and immediately 
after the World War of 1914-18, building stone was used extensively, con- 
sumption reaching a maximum of nearly 85,000,000 cubic feet in 1929. 
During the depression years consumption dropped to low levels, but this 
condition was common to most mineral commodities. However while many 
products staged a strong post-depression recovery building stone failed to 
respond to renewed building activity. | 


several factors contribute to this continued depression. One element 
is the wider use of architectural concrete products as substitutes for stone. 
Another is the reinforced-concrete method of construction now widely used 
in large buildings. In early days many load-bearing walls consisted of 
massive stone masonry 2 to 6 feet in thickness, but the so-called stone 
building of today has reinforced-concrete walls with a facing of stone that | 
may be in blocks not more than 4 inches thick. Thus a modern stone building 
contains comparatively little stone. Many fine residences built 30 or 40 
years ago had cut-stone basé courses, stone sters and areaways, and stone 
windowsills and trim. Very little cut stone is now used in residences, 
although seamfaced granite and other forms of rough stone veneer are 
used extensively in some localities. . 


some factors contributing toar weed demand for stone date back 
many years before the peak consumption in the late 1920’s, but during 
that period the retarding influences were more than compensated by ex- 
tensive public building programs. Construction of innumerable stone-faced 
Government buildings, churches, museums, college buiidings, stores, and 
office buildings during the prosperous era that reached its high point in 
1929 created a record demand that subsided’ speedily as ee projects were 
completed and few new or:es were begun. 


The year 1942 was the worst in the recorded history of ‘its building- 
stone industry. Consumption was less than one-fifth of that in 1929. This 
condition was of course to be expected because the war program demanded 
cessation of all construction of edifices that ordinarily employ stone as a 
major building material. | 


An era of public building construction will undoubtedly return, but, 
although natural stone is among the most dignified, permanent, and beauti- 
ful of all building materials, the extent to which it will regain its former 
prominence is problematical. Prefabricated structural units and synthetic 
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cullding materials are crowing in porularity. They can be manufactured by 
mass production methods and can be sreediiy erected at relatively low 

cost, whereas natural stone requires careful selection and laborious pro- 
cesses of ee and manufacture. Future orosperity will depend largely 
upon development of economies in fabrication and on the successful outcome 
cf efforts directed toward establishing wider recognition of the superior 
quarities of stone. 


Frices. - The averace seiling value of building stone per cubic foot 
“has not varied greatly, aithough prices were generally higner during tne 
more prosverous years. The average value ver cubic fcot given in the 
accompanying table is a composite of the values of a series of commodities 
ranying from rough construction stone to carved and polished products. 
Consequently the fluctuations from year to year may be due in part to varia- 
ticn in the prorortions of hign-priced and low-priced products and therefore 
may have little significance from the standnoint of trends in sale prices. 
The general trend from heavy masonry to thin veneer undoubtedly resulted 
in a higher unit value of cut stone because of increased fabrication costs, 
tut on the other hand the movement toward stone veneer has brought about 
a lower expense for stcne per square foot of wall area. It is difficuit to 
reduce tne production cost of building stone, and, as it enters a highly 
competitive market, it is evident that prices are stabilized at levels only 
moderately hisher than over-all production costs. 
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Consumption. - Consumption of roofing slate, like that of buiidinge 
stone, declined seriously during the past third of a century. Average annual 
consumption for the period 1936 to 1941 was only about 20 percent of that 
for 1910. Reasons for the inability of slate to maintain a consumption level 
approaching the one of many years ago were analyzed in a previous report.¥ 
The chief reason is competition with lower-cost roofing materials. Itis 
difficult to reduce the relatively high cost of roofing slate because defects 
and variations in quality result in a heavy percentage of waste and because 
slate is not adapted to mechanized mass production. Processes of manu- 
facture have changed very little during the nast 100 years. Furthermore, 
slate is a heavier product than most of its competitors and therefore has 
to bear the burden of higher freight charges. Slate setting is an art that 
demands considerable skili, which tends to increase the cost of the finisned 
roof. Consumption since 1925 would doubtless have been even lower were 
it not for an improved cutting machine, the wire saw, introduced in this 
country by the Bureau of Mines in 1926 and adopted generally throughout 
the Pennsylvania slate district. This mechanism reduced waste very 
sreatly and also substantially reduced the cost of producing quarry blocks. 
The drastic decline in consumption in 1942 was not unexpected in view of 
the recessions in private building and the lack of demand for slate in the 
types of military construction that constituted the great bulk of building 
activity in that year. | ng | 


A recently developed improved metnod of placing slate on roofs | 
oromises to reduce the weignt of slate per square to about one-half of 
that formerly required, as well as to cut the cost of each square of finished 
rocf about 50 percent. Wide acceptance of this metnod, plus more general 
recognition of the enduring and esthetic qualities of slate, may tend to ex- 
vand future market demands. 


The potential market for roofing slate is very great. A survey of 
roofs in the South Centra: States made by the National Bureau of Standards 
in 1942 shows that oniy three-fourths of 1 percent of all rural dwellings 
in that area are covered.with slate roofs, whereas in England it has been 
estirnated that 40 percent of such dwellings have slate roofs. 


Prices. - Unit prices of roofing siate were very low before the first 
World War. The relatively high prices that have prevailed since 1922 in 
a highly competitive market reflect in part the kigh cost of production 
already discussed and in part the growing sales of the large, heavy 
“‘architectural’’ varieties the cost of which is always much higher than 
that of the standard types. 


6/ Bowles, Oliver, Consumption Trends in the Roofing Slete Industry: 
Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 3221, 19338, 3 pp. 
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Consumption. - The course of building iime has followed the general 
pattern of the “‘durabie goods’’ industries to which building construction 
belongs. Lime was an important building material for many years before 
the World War of 1914-18; and, except for a marked recession in 1918, 
pre-war consumption levels were maintained with only moderate fluctu- 
ations until 1922, when a strong upward trend began, culminating in an ali- 
time high of nearly 2,400,000 tons in 1925. A marked decline in the demari 
for building lime started in 1926, 2 years bcfore the onset of the great slum” 
in building construction. This premature rccession is to be attributed to 
some extent to competition with other cementitious materiais. Building 
lime followed the downward course of other building materials throug’ the 
depths of the depression; and, althougn it regained some ground thereafter, 
consumption remained far below the levels of the precerression years. 
Demands were exceptionally low in 1942, because multitudes of buildings 
erected in that year were of-tomrorary types in which little plaster or 
mortar was uscd. | | 


Prices. - Eefore the World War of 1914-18 the average unit vaiue 
of building lime at the producers’ plant was $4.20 to $4.50 a ton - about 
onc-half the present-day value. .Prices rose steadily after 1915, and re- 
mained in the neighborhood of $10 a ton from 1919 to 1927. The subsequent 
sudden drop in demand was accompanicd by a substantial decrease in price, 
which probably refiected in some degree the growing competition with oth=r 
products. Prices from 1934 to 1942 have remained remarkably constant. 


Google 


Year 


1910 
1911 
1912 


1913 ]° 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
Ile 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
19280 
1931 
198 

1938 
1954 


$740 


LC, 7206 


Lime (building) 


Domestic production 


short tons 


$7,526,914 
6,755,839 
6,571,479 
6,011,856 
5,068,375 
4,396,990 
7,959,614 
8.713,645 
7,781,388 
1,191,434] 11,484,318 
1,305,412} 15,2€9,663 
1,239,486] 18,258 443 
1,845,208} 18,463,625 
2,131,533 | 22,521,638 
2,169,700} 23,011,935 
2,387,267] 24,115,420 
2,320,323! 23,227,034 
2,148,840] 20,962,759 
1,986,465 | 17,706,420 
1,640,827| 14,303,539 
1,204,614] 10,050,270 
947,085] 6,940,250 
596,825| 3,850,950 
533,088] 2,828,594 
511,419] 4;260,865 
656,894| 5,716,802 

891.2671 7,589,246 
948,5531 8 
854,461 
1,000,498] 8,563,792 
1,010,435| & 
1,065,599 

697,677 | 


imports and exports are neglicible, 


equivalent to production. 
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index nos. 1985-39, 
1985-39, ave.=100 
ave.=100] . | 
50 | 1,746,662 201 
98 1,488,567 YA 
49 1,556,446 179 
52 1,858,099 156 
51 1,163,483 134 
50 1,149,733 132 
61 1,509,968 173 
rt 1,313,493 161 
99 914,186 105 
113 1,191,434 137 
137 1,305,412 250." 
125 1,239,486 142 
i 1,845,208 ahe 
123 2,191,000 245 
124 2,169,700 249 
118 2,00 1so01 274 
i Pi 320;0e0 267 
114 2,148,840 247 
104 1,936,465 228 
102 1,640,827 189 
97 | 1,204,614 138 
C6—C«C 947,085 109 
75 59E,825 69 
84 533,088 61 
97 511,419 59 
102 656,894 is 
100 891,267 T02 
101 946,553 109 
98 854,461 98 
100 1,000,498 115 
99 LOL 0,450 116 
102 1,065,599 122 
103 697,677 80 
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GYPSUM 
Careumeiee: ~ Activity in the ¢yps uausey is closely ailied to 
the velbune of buiiding construction because its products are princixally 
building materiais. Even cement retarder, which constitutes a substantial 
tonnaze and is not classed primarily as a building material, fluctuates in 
demand in accordance with cement outrut, and cement is preeminently a 
material of construction. 


Consumption of gypsum remained remarkably constant from 1910 
turcugh the first World War until 1220, when a marked increase in demand 
was in evidence. During the era of axtensive building construction from 19c¢ 
to 1929, annuai consumption more than doubled that of the 1910-19 decade. 
Lixe all building materials, rypsum products experienced a severe Sluran 
during the depression period from 1980 to 1985, The moderate cains ci 
1236 to 1989 were accelerated as the war ciouds gathered, and when can- 
tonment and other military construction besan on 4@ larve scale the demancs 
increased greatiy. Gypsum board is well- we for rapid, economical 
shan earns and therefore was used extensively where more or less temr- 

ry Oulidings were neaded within a limited rem Consumvtion reached 
an a ell time high in 1942. The rapid increase in use of gypsum vroducts 
during recent years is to be attributed.in part to the development of new 
or improved products such as gypsum lath, a building material that has 
mace phenomenal vains in saies since 19&8. 


Irices. - Prices of crude ryrcsur 
run-of-mine material is noes soucht and s in the open market. The avez 
values listed in the table for 1987 to 1942 based on producers’ estimate 
which may rerneee: only the actual cast of mining (including depreciation, 
depletion, etc.) or may represent a orebable e open-marxct price, ots 
figures given are based on studied estimates by many producers, they 
propably reflect actual values with fair accuracy. The averace ratio of tre 
reported value of crude run-of-rmine to that of cement recta rder for 1927 to 
1942 is 77 percent. As producers’ estimates of crude gypsum value s are 
not ae for the years before 1987, averae values per ton for these 
years have been calculated as being 77 rercent of yee avorage repor rtod 
sales values per ton of retarder. 


uce sormewha ut hypothetical, as 
1 Cm) 


Prices were reletiveiy high 1POny 10 16-to 107 (5 bur since: 107 — 
have maintained an avera‘re only two-thirds as hicn as during that perioc 
AS both materials and wares have teen much hither during recent years 
than in the earlier weriod, the recent low unit value may reflect ereatel 


efficiency of mining and increased output ee man-hour. 
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